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The Brijabhasha Dhruvapada of the north Indian music flourished 
for nearly six centuries, from the thirteenth to the eighteenth. But considering 
the long span of Dhruvapada proper in Indian music, the Brijabhasha 
Dhruvapada is the end of this life span. It may even be called the dead end, 
as there has been particularly in the North, no new composition in this 
style for two hundred years. Even now there seems to be little awareness to 
give the Dhruvapada a new linguistic expression or new themes relevant to 
the present day life. 


A short glance at the growth of Indian Dhruvapada is very essential. 


The Vedic Heritage 


If, by a wide definition, Dhruvapada means a literary composition set 
to music, then the early Sama Gana qualifies to the earliest example of 
Dhruvapada. 


Although in terms of antiquity and spirituial content the Rig Samhita 
is most valuable, yet the same mantras being set to chant (gana) have 
acquired a greater significance. Thus, the famous dictum of the Gita, ““Veda- 
ham Samavedosmi”, (In the Vedas, I am S4ma Veda, it being the best). 


The Aitareya Brahamana gives an interesting fable. 


“In the beginning there was Rik also called Sa. She went to Ama 
(alapa svar) or SAm and proposed a union for the purpose of progeny. 
Sama rejected the proposal saying that he was greater in importance. Rik 
acquired two forms and repeated the proposal but was disappointed. She 
went to Am again in three forms and was united. Thus adoration (Stuti) 
is always in three Ricas, chanting (udg4na) is in three Ricas, and Sam again 
consists of three Ricas.” (A. Brahaman 22) t#a arart 
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The union of Sa and Ama is the most venerable of Vedas, Sama. The 
fable makes the most basic point. Expression is most effective when both the 
elements of a word, literal meaning and svara are united. The Natyasastra, 
many centuries later was to repeat the same by saying , ‘““Gandharvamiti 
tajneyam Svaratalapadatmakam”’ (Gandharva is the union of svara, tala, 


pada). 


The Vedic mantras therefore were always to be recited or sung, but 
never to be just spoken. Thus the traditional injuction that mispronounced 
mantras ruin the speaker. 


Many of the Vedic seers were propagators of the various schools of 
G4na. The method and style deployed for Rik recitation was later used for 
other purposes and became the precursor of Gandharva, or music in general. 


For a few centuries the Vedic Sanskrit of the Ricas was also the 
colloquial tongue. But when the common language changed, the styles of 
Vedic chant were no longer allowed to be used for other purposes. Nor was 
the newer development imported into the Vedic recitation. The styles of 
Sama Gana were thus insulated and endowed with the benefit of ‘unseen 
benefit’ (adrishta phala) not to be obtained through newer secular music. 


Narasansi Gatha 


At a very early stage the secular music had been relegated to a lower 
status. As the wishers of worldly benefit its singers were given a lesser posi- 
tion in social ranks. 


Vedic mantras set to Gatha metre were sung by the class named 
Gathis. Earlier Gathas are in praise of Vedic devatas. The Gathas employed 
in praise of human patrons were named Nara$ansl and were considered as 
an impurity (mala). The singer of such Gathds were not worthy of charity 
to Vedic Brahmans. 


By modern standards such a social distinction would be against human 
equality, but it may be noted that the ancients were not hesitant in accepting 
the fact that music employed for only pleasing rich patrons lowers its own 
artistic level as well as the dignity and the personality of the musician. A 
good many Dhruvapadakaras of the medieval times had to sacrifice his best 
for this reason and his final exit from the court was for the same. 


Laukika Sama of the Saivas 
During the earlier period of Saivite movement the Vedic Sama style 


of recitation was practised by the Saivas and being devotional was tolerated 
to be called Laukika Séma, Laukika Rik etc. Non-sensical syllables Om 
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and Hin etc. were added for suiting to the rythm and came to be accepted 
as stobhaksars or shuskaksars. This effort of Saivite sect set the scene for 
intricate and long Gita Prakaranas of the early Gandharva. The Prakaranas 
which began Siva hymns soon took the shape of songs covering every con- 
ceivable human situation and wordly life. 


Dhruva Gana of Bharata Muni’s Period or Classical Dhruvapada 


That which was simple to the extent of being called chant or Sima 
Gana, developed into an intricate and versatile medium capable of expressing 
finer qualities of human emotion. The silpa which sustained this art of gana 
was now named as Gandharva. It is the age of Bharata Muni, traditionally 
known as an Apta Rishi and a mental progeny of Brahama, that fine 
literary compositions set to highly developed melody and rythm were 
produced and employed in the theatre. This is the age of classical Dhru- 
vapada or Dhruva as they were just named then. 


Definition of Dhruvapada 


The venerable Acarya Abhinavagupta says, “‘A Composition in words 
which becomes the basis of signing, is Dhruva” (Dhruva—gityadharo niyatah 
padasamooh). The key word here is niyata is fixed. 


The Natyasastra gives the details of the definition (lakshana). of 
dhruvapada. 


ara auf gaara waa: Watt: 1 
FaAaey AaSr aAaeate Hat yar: 
at ea: fst ATA: ATEINTAAT FI 
awreram @ aqyaafafar on 
mETAEAH (22) 
NatyaSastra (32 chapter). 


“Where Vakya (sentences), varnah (set of notes), graces or alankars of 
music, yatis (succession of rythm pattern), pafayah (use or non use of drums), 
layah (beats) are dhruva (fixed or set) in relation to each-other, the composi- 
tion for such reason is called Dhruva”. 


“Rik, Panika, Gatha, Saptaroop songs in their parts and lengths are 
all called Dhruva”. 


The word usage in Dhruvas of Bharat Muni’s period is in set metre. 
There is no ‘pada’ without ‘vritta’ in ‘gana’; for drama no word (shabda) 
is without metre nor vice-versa. 
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afer fafeacad { I AATATAaA Un Fy HeaTT 
ered a redler teara: aeafafstaz | 
aearTaT TA Tews: WAU Ws. 


It is to be noted that for the classical Dhruvapada, exellence of the 
literary form was, a must and being by definition ‘dhruva’ or fixed there was 
no room for improvization by the fancy of the performing artist. In this 
respect the ‘kriti’ tradition of Karnataka music follows the older tradition, 
in comparison to the Hindustani present day practice where the element of 
fixture ‘bandisha’ is now miserably reduced. 


The seven Prakarana Gitaka (Madraka, Aparant-aka etc.) and seven 
gita (Chandaka, Asarita etc.) were to be employed in plays and for this 
reason had to be fixed. Portions of these, specially the tala abounding ones 
of Asarita etc. which were improvised were not called dhruva. 


It is therefore, essential by tradition only the set composition or sucha 
portion of one can qualify to be called Dhruvapada. It may be added that 
‘Dhruvapada’ is not a style of singing (gayaki or vani). Styles go on chang- 
ing, but that which qualifies any composition to be called a Dhruvapada is 
the mutual fixture of svara, tala and pada. 


In the Golden age of the Dhruvapada when the poet, the music com- 
poser, the dramatist, the producer and the actors did came together to 
‘conspire’, using the word in keatsian sense, to create a single Dhruvapada, 
many factors had to viewed. Enumerating those factors Bharat Muni says, 


ag sat sefaraarafsd 4 aa 1. 

Sa BaAAAT FT AAT ASAT Har FI: FRR 

wifteart saree sa arm qa fe | 

at art | atastfawer: | daar: 2212 ¢01 
AeATEAA 
Natyasastram, 


Vastu (theme), proyoga (musical choice), prakriti (nature of characters); 
rasa (dominant emotion), deshakala (time and place) determine the kind of 
dhruva to be employed. And the kinds are determined by Jati (metre), 
sthana (on stage or background), prakara (nature of metre, odd or even), 
pramgna (tala suitability) and nama (nomenclature). 


When employed in a play, then according to the usage they were 
classified as Pravesiki, Naishkramiki, Akshepiki, Prasadiki and Antara. 


The well classified and meticulously developed system of Dhruvas 
was entirely dependent on drama and faded out along with the theatre 
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itself around the eighth century. Outside the theatre Dhruvapada was left 
with the individual singer, who only used it for its age old function of singing 
in praise of a deity, a patron or at the most to mark a social occasion. The 
scene was now set with the limitations that were to encumber the medieval 


Dhruvapada-k§ra. 
The early medieval background for Dhruvapada 


The downfall of stable and properous Hindu states, led to a total 
disruption of city life and lack of patronage for the performing arts in this 
age. The immortal Abhinavabharati (10 cent.) indicates that the dying Natya 
tradition was well understood and academically taught if not practiced in 
its full splendour. But the writer of Sangecta Ratnakar (circa 1230 AD) 
has his eye only on the compositions or ‘Prabhandhas’ which are certainly 


outside the purview of theatre. 


Greater than the loss of noble patronge of the royalty to the artist 
was the loss of the great Temple complexes which were falling rapidly under 
the Turkish invaders. The Indian temples were a major source of patronage 
for the performing arts, dance in particular. With their erasure the classical 
dance form completely disappeared from the Central North and with it 
the last remnants of Natya tradition. The vocalist’s creative and rejuvenating 
contact with poet, dramatist and the actor came to an end. 


That the Dhruvapada in this age had become mainly praise oriented 
(stutipradhan) is borne out by the classification of its elements (angas) 
in Sangeeta Ratnakara. They are defined as svara’ viruda (praise), pada, 
tenaka (words such as tena, tvam etc.). Ratnakara goes on to enumerate a 
huge variety of prabandhas i.e. dhruvapadas which were sung on various 
occasions. Eta, R4sa, Ovi and Pallavat, are just afew named out of the ex- 
tensive list. It is nearly impossible to imagine the shape and size and occasion 
of most of these except that some like Ovi and Rasa and Pallavi have still 


survived at least as names. 


The Patronage of Man Singh Tomar 


Soon after the Laukika SAmgana, the language of the Dhruvapada has 
never been sanskrit but the bhasha or the prakrit of its time. The dialect 
for Sanskrit play Dhruvas was Saurseni. Some Dhruvapadas of Gopal 
Nayaka, who visited the court of Alauddin Khilji show an early mixed use of 
Brijabhasha. By the lapse of another century Brijabhasha had come to be 
established as the main dialect of literary composition in Indo Gangetic 
plain. The coming two centuries witness the flowering of the bhakti move- 
ment, with which the rise and maturity of the Brijabhasha Dhruvapada 


coincides, 
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The valuable researches of the late venerable Acarya Brhaspati have 
revealed that Sufi tradition of Islam had made great inroads into the popular 
musical tradition of early medieval India. The compositions of the various 
sufi saints and their disciples were being sung in kariboli or early urdu at 
the innumerable ‘khankahs’ or sufi monasteries, and sufi music also found a 
place in courts that were presided by music loving patrons. As part of the 
general devotional spirit of the times, and as a paralled stream of Hindu 
expression, the Brijbhasha Dhruvapada was patronized at Hindu courts and 


even Otherwise. 


Of the early patrons of Dhruvapada is Man Singh Tomar (ascension 
1483 AD). An extensive manual composed at his court indicates that this 
ruler was a musician and did much to promote the art. ‘Mankutohal’ the 
original work is not extant but is known through a Persian translation 
‘Ragadarpana’ made by Fakirulla at Aurangzeb’s court. 


Man Singh Tomar chose Brij or Gwaliart as the language for com- 
positions and set the themes which could be absorbing and devotional and 
the typical ones for times to come. His court provided for some of the 
legendary names of Dhruvapada singers such as Manju, Bakshu, Lohanga, 
and the well-known Baiju Bawara. It seems that most of the Dhruvapada 
singers which were to adorn the courts of the great Moghal emperors from 
Akbar to Aurangzeb and the lesser rulers, were in the line of the disciples 
of Man Singh’s musicians. 


Themes in Brijabhasha Dhruvapada 


1. Stuti: It is the first and last purpose of Dhruvapada, from time 
immemorial. During this era of saguna worship Rama, Krishna 
and §iva are the common deities, Sarasvati of the later com- 
positions. 


2. Praise of Guru: It was the great age of Guruvada, as academic 
institutions were replaced by line of individual teachers in all 
areas of learning, particularly the spiritual. 


3. Sangeeta: The close association of sangeeta with Anghatnada as 
the ultimate reality and of sam4 as a sufi practice of realization, 
encouraged eulogizing of music as an art for the elect with eosteric 
functions. 


4. Description of the Seasons: Another age old subject for musical 
compositions which has survived even into the modern auditorium 
and the secular All India Radio. It was a favourite theme of 
classical dhruvas used for arousing emotions (uddipana vibhava) 
in drama. Seasonal festivals have kept up its demand even n0W. 
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5. Nakha-shikha descriptions: An area of erotic appeal which was 
well appreciated by the leisured class. 


6. Sport of Married lovers: The sport of divine and mythical lovers 
has been the subject of many ancient and medieval romances. 
Earthly lovers, especially the royal patrons were expedient themes. 


Nayika Bheda: An important part of the dramatic repertoire that could 
survive in the world of chamber music because of its romantic appeal. The 
subject was stylized but not far removed from everyday experience. 


Praise of Patron: If stuti in Dhruvapada brings ‘moksha’, praise of 
the patron yields ‘artha’. For the professional dhruvapadakar this was the 
most common theme and the major occupation. Only exceptional composers 
like Swami Haridas could afford to ignore it. 


The Theme of Krishna Bhakti 


As we have pointed out earlier the Brijabhasha Dhruvapada composer 
was essentially a courtier or a court artist. He turned to Krishna Bhakti 
not as a devotional poet nor as a bhakta of high order. His ‘bhakti’ was 
very often a theme in currency as required by the market of the day. Thus 
the literary quality of Bhakti Dhruvapada is rather ordinary. 


There is little doubt that a large number of bhakta poets of the day, 
especially the ashtachapa ones, sung their own compositions and so did 
many connoisseurs of their poetry. When set to music there is no reason 
not to call their pada as Dhruvapada. But it would a be mistake to believe 
that most or all of these poets were musicians. The indulged in music as 
an allied discipline for the gap between sahitya and sangeeta was not so 
yawning as today. The ‘Brijabhasa Dhruvapada’, therefore, is the body 
of compositions produced by musicians. Swami Haridas, is an exception who 
happened to be a great poet and a master musician at the same time. 


Sri Krishna has been the lila purusha par excellence and thus the 
‘Bhagavata’ provides ample scope for taking up all the above mentioned 
themes of Dhruvapada repertoire. 


Rasa 


On this subject most typical of the Krishna love we quote a Dhruva- 
pada of Baiju in Sohni Rag as given in ‘Raagmala’. 


aw afar afa afa aaa yaa afe aqe ae ve dt aeet at oft af ore 
cart ash are TRA AY BT Te TT AT, OT BT aT Tat eta Tea aT 
& frat earen wat Frere quer atari arg ua afes dfs ate setae ox 
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faaifefa faeret faet 1 aq’ vy aaa ae fag Hea ae Az AE Gare Ra aaa 
az Xq fears @ afer wt a ger TROT Hea sla Al Jaa IA Tens fret 


On Rasa the sthayi bhava or the dominant rasa here’ is adbhut or the 
wonderous. Rasa is beyond common experience thus the natural process 
have come to a halt. The night continues beyond its time limit and the sun 
does not rise. The wonderous element is seen as an unusual colour spectacle 
by Tansen in his following composition: 


aaa ata Yartera Je | aga (aaa) ara ae Ae Auara, afsst 
meat are, Gia atest, AT ATT, AT AMA, AGES, ATA, HTT Alea Alay FT, 
qe ata wad & ae ales ‘araaa’ gia aa, aT BT Ta AMT Ate, aT As AeA 
MIT ATA | 


Continuing the divinely sportive Rasa is the earthly counterpart of 
Holi. It was the most common subject of Dhruvapada singers and is still 
well retained in their repertoire. We quote from a later composer Premdas: 


at we wart a at F Fe gant 
un st 2 alfe at fea a afa or fer <a aaa 
at wg ifs cei ear st aa ard ett aaat 
‘auata’ oy afer stave A ake da aaa 


The Dhruvapadas of Swami Haridas are incomparable in their literary 
beauty. Here the ‘spontaneous overflow of powerful feeling’ alone has 
created poetry. As a poet of sakhi bhava, Swami Haridas was entitled to see 
the most intimate activities of the divine couple. For the sakhi there is no 
separation as she can enternally behold the sport of the divine couple. 


ag Ot aes Te sme as ta FH ate sata afala Ga 
way g gat aag am g wet a eft aa 
aT ay St aug gauge wus gar ta 
at eftara % cart carn, ao fear an aa aa 11 


Here is an account of intimate conversation of the lovers. Krishna asks 
Radha if she can also see herself in his eyes as he sees himself in her eyes. 
Radha says that it is impossible for she has closed her eyes and will not 
_ allow him to come out to see. Krishna implores that she must let him be out 

for there is no happiness for him except of seeing her. 


caret GIA ad aiaa % gi aqaat 2a et 
de gH tat feat arfe 
at Hat tet cart aifa afe wet 
a ara fara vet art 
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aya fawaaat atx acral; afar set aia art art 
at eftara % carat cary ast fegrel, Itz Qeat area ale ae aaa Fiat 


We shall conclude the examples by another Dhruvapada of Swami 
Haridas. The sakhi askes Radha to come over to Hari, the season is lovely 
and exciting. But it is not because of the natural impulsion that she came over 
to invite but because she thought it should be so. She adds that 
meant something else but ended up saying something different. The mystery 
of divine love which is independent of natural surrounding, or rather the 
force that impels nature is beautifully indicated here. 


ua aa a eft aaa 

alfa aarta, Ft Fa Tay, TT gat 
wel at HIG ait fad ara 

Hq Walast THAT Tats Tay | 
safe at art are 

aefa at aaara ae org F eat 
at gfeara & earit carat 

am fagrét at aeret ait 

Mr Tet HY MT Wat uv 


By the end of the seventeenth century the literary atmosphere changed 
from the emotionally sublime level of bhakti to the common place level of 
eroticism and _ stylization. This brought an end to the innovation in 
Dhruvapada. The content of new form of khayal was entirely worldly in 
theme and at the most went to the extent of lipservice in bhakti. The majo- 
rity of singers turned to khayal and those who remained with Dhruvapada 
gradually forgot the meaning of the words they often mispronounced. 


The Dhruvapada now awaits a literary and musical renaissance that 
can give it a chance of modern expression. 


Sivarpanamastu 


